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Study in the Philosophy of Evolution," to "A Study in the Philosophy of 
Humanism." 

The present volume emphasizes two general characteristics of Schiller's 
philosophy. In the first place, he writes himself down among the apostles 
of a metaphysical spiritualism or activism. He belongs, in other words, to 
the school of Bergson, Eucken, Dilthey, Lipps, LeRoy and Papini, rather 
than to the school of James and Dewey. Both of the last writers show a 
pronounced trend toward realism, or toward a limited epistemological appli- 
cation of pragmatism. The continental movement, on the other hand, tends 
to mingle with the tide of voluntaristic and romantic idealism. Schiller is 
flatly at variance with James's logical realism, in his contention that "every 
'logical process' is really a psychological one" (p. 225); his opposition to the 
positivistic or naturalistic temper of Dewey's mind is illustrated by his declara- 
tion that " no apology should be needed for the romance of philosophy in an 
age which has learned rightly to appreciate 'the fairy tales of science,'" the 
latter being "superstitions none the less fictitious for being poetical" (p. ix); 
his metaphysical voluntarism is revealed in his reduction of matter to force, his 
identification of force with will or conscious effort, and his contention that a 
"Divine Force," so construed, is the underlying ground of nature (Chapter 
IX, §§ 17 sq.). 

In the second place, the present edition shows an inclination to adopt that 
syncretistic version of metaphysics that is so popular with contemporary 
German idealists of romantic proclivities. He now accepts his earlier meta- 
physics in a somewhat detached and impersonal manner. He 'admires the 
enterprise,' and 'marvels at its audacity.' He 'now wholly disbelieves in the 
possibility of framing a system that can convince, or even please, everybody, 
or lay claim to absolute truth and certainty.' "Practically, . . . a system of 
metaphysics with whatever pretensions to pure thought and absolute ration- 
ality it may start, is always in the end one man's personal vision about the 
universe, and the 'metaphysical craving,' often so strong in the young, is 
nothing but the desire to tell the universe what one thinks about it" (p. vii). 
This sounds very much like disillusionment. And it may not be out of place 
to remark that the discrediting of philosophical faith reflects the bias of 
middle-age, as truly as that faith itself reflects the bias of youth. Further- 
more, it is only through a youthful faith in the possibility of a philosophy that 
shall convince everybody, that philosophy lives at all. Were all philosophers 
to yield to this mood of genial cynicism, and admit the relativity and equal 
validity of all systems, there would be no systems with which even to regale 
the promiscuous and sympathetic historical imagination. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 

Harvard University. 

Logik. Von Christoph Sigwart. Vierte, durchgesehene Auflage besorgt 
von Heinrich Maier. Zwei Bande. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 191 1. — 
pp. xxiv, 506; viii, 8 1 2. 
This fourth edition of the notable Logic of Sigwart appears as the post- 
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humous work of the author under the editorial superivision of Professor Hein- 
rich Maier, of the University of Tubingen. The text remains substantially 
the same as that of the third edition of 1904. The editor, however, has added 
here and there a few footnotes of his own, being for the most part references 
to the more recent philosophical literature upon the various topics correspond- 
ing to those treated by Sigwart in the main body of his work. Professor Maier 
has also presented in this edition a very appreciative estimate of Sigwart's 
contribution to the philosophical thought of his day, together with a complete 
biography of the author's works. It is exceedingly appropriate that, in this 
last edition of his magnum opus, the conspicuous labors of the great logician 
of Germany should be thus particularly emphasized by his intimate friend and 
colleague. 

In the rapidly accumulating mass of logical literature at the present time, 
the fact should not be overlooked that Sigwart was the early pioneer in the 
field of modern logic. The first volume of his Logic was published in 1873, 
antedating the appearance of Lotze's Logic and the many other works which 
followed in Germany and in England of the new school of thought. Sigwart's 
task, which he early set for himself, and which he pursued with unvarying 
consistency and signal success, was the study of the fundamental relations 
which obtain between logic and the methods of the exact sciences. The 
traditional formal logic never appealed to him as an adequate organon in 
dealing with the modern methods of investigation and research. He endeavored 
to give some rational account of a material logic which would embrace the 
processes of hypothesis and inductive procedure. Upon this problem he brought 
to bear his rare powers of psychological analysis. He sought to disclose the 
machinery of reason, and at the same time he illuminated this undertaking by 
a mind richly versed in the results of scientific achievement and thoroughly 
imbued with the scientific spirit of his age. He was abundantly equipped for 
the study of the modern methods of scientific experiment and research, for in his 
university career he had specialized in the fields of mathematics, astronomy 
and physics, and at one time he seriously contemplated the life work of a 
physicist. With his finely balanced and sane judgment he appreciated, how- 
ever, the natural limits of the methods of the natural sciences, and he was 
keenly alive to the serious danger of a resulting confusion of thought, and of 
the misleading and often barren results when such procedure is applied in- 
discriminately to the sciences of the mind. He has given the world a critical 
logic, a grammar of science and a comprehensive methodology in this one great 
work; and in this suggestive contribution to progressive thought, he has laid 
both science and philosophy under a debt of lasting obligation. 

John Grier Hibben. 
Princeton University. 

Hegels Asthetik im Verhaltnis zu Schiller. Von A. Lewkowitz. Leipzig, 

Verlag der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 1910. — pp. 77. 

The name of this book is somewhat misleading. The titles and length of 
the seven chapters, Introduction (3 pp.), The Notion and Method of Criticism 



